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CD: What’s the one thing that you remember most about that day? 
You have a very good recollection of the entire day and you saw a lot. 


AH: Yes 


CD: But the one thing that really sticks in your mind, what’s the most 
vivid memory? 


00:44 
CD: What do you think the lesson of December 7“ 1941is for us 
today? 


evn ta on uh, what uh, 9/11 in New York City was a very major 


disaster, I don’t think it can quite compare with, with Pearl Harbor. 
Because uh, Pearl Harbor started an event in the world that 
everything changed in the world. Commencing with Pearl Harbor. I 
don’t care what you think about, or what you consider, it had an effect 
on everything, every country in the world, I feel was impacted by the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. So, it was uh, a major catastrophe. We had 
the guts, the Yankee “go-get-‘em” (03:00) attitude to sustain it and 
uh, we overcame ... the Japanese, I’m certain figured that uh, that we 


would capitulate right away and uh, this Yankee know how and 
Yankee, “go-get-‘em” attitude would not permit it. Yeah ... yeah 


03:33 
CD: Hold on one second. 
(crew talking) 


04:00 
CD: You were talking about the Yankee “go-get-‘em” attitude, could 
your rephrase that sentiment? 


04:07 

AH: Uh ... let me see. Americans, we live in a country that’s free, our 
liberties and all our, our uh ... well. All we have in this country is 
guaranteed by our Constitution and from the very beginning of this 
country the American people have fought for everything we have, one 
way or another and we’ve gained so very much in this world that no 
one else ever has (05:00) uh, achieved. And the attitude of the 
American people, and when I say the American Yankee, the damn 
Yankee is just bull headed and hard headed enough, that he is not 
going to be put down. And I think that that was the feeling of every 
eligible man in this country, at that time. We were mad, I mean we 
were mad and uh, we weren’t going to take it, we didn’t take it and 
uh, I thank my lucky stars that I’m one of them, yeah, one amongst 
them, but it took us all to get over that and it was one (06:00) 
horrible war, but uh, I think Yankee ingenuity and know-how rose to 
the peak, in those days. Yeah. And even our people at home, our 
womenfolk, rose through the riveter and like God, hand it to ‘em. They 
were rationed till, the world looked level. They were deprived of a lot 
of stuff all during that period of time, and yet we worked through it. 
You betcha we worked through it and, uh. Again I just thank my lucky 
stars that I’m one amongst ‘em. 


06:59 

CD: So when you go back out to the memorial, you go to Honolulu 
today, go out on the boat and stand on the memorial over the Arizona, 
what thoughts go through your mind? 


07:11 

AH: Well, I’ve shed a tear or two, when I boarded the Arizona 
Memorial. (Coughs) The hair stands up on the back of my neck. And I 
look at, (gestures) look at that wall of, names, and to think that uh, I 
observed all their deaths that’s uh, that’s a very strange feeling. I 
don’t quite know how to describe it, but uh, I can’t look to long. I kind 
of reminds me of the Vietnam War, or the Vietnam Memorial (08:00) 
in Washington D.C. I managed to get to the second panel and that 


before I had to give up ... it uh ... those people were my comrades and 
shipmates, in one way or another. Yeah. You gotta, gotta have the 
utmost respect for, for that caliber people, yeah. 


08:34 

CD: There’s over a million and a half visitors who go out to the 
memorial every year to pay respects and to, learn about this part of 
our history. Someone who saw it with there own eyes and experienced 
it, what would you say to those people who are learning about it for 
the first time. 


08:59 

AH: Well ... I don’t hardly know how to explain it other than, think 
deeply, what was accomplished, by all these people, what could have 
been accomplished by them. Some of them were so young and never 
had the experience of families or loved ones (coughs) the average age 
I think of, of the (coughs) total deaths in Pearl Harbor was something 
like about19, 19 years. And, (10:00) all these young people were 
deprived of a life that ... left them out, their relatives have been 
impacted greatly by their demise. Anybody that goes aboard that 
Arizona Memorial, has got to have, the utmost reverence for what lies 
below their feet, in that memorial. And that’s true of any military 
cemetery, that I can think of. 


10:53 

(train noise in background) 
CD: We got the train. 
(train noise continues) 


11:13 
CD: Art? 


AH: Yeah. 


CD: I want to thank you for sharing your story today. 


tried to put 
it out of my mind as much as I can over the many years, but uh, I 
stayed with the navy 21 years and uh, I think it’s the greatest 
organization in the world. You know. It gave me a brilliant education, 
I spent 9 1/2 years in guidin’ missles, research and development and 
uh, I was fire control gunner on the heavy cruiser Helena that put the 
big “E” on there first time on the West Coast, several years since a 
ship had had it. I uh, was missile assembly and acceptance test officer 
for the first 3 ship fills of polaris missiles that went into the fleet. And 
uh, so (14:00) I’ve had quite a navel background, a lot of experience. 
And I think that in itself has, has uh, permitted me to kinda put Pearl 
Harbor in the background as much as possible. I haven’t concentrated 
on it, I’ve had other things to occupy my mind. But, I spent uh, over 5 
years or right at 5 years in navy technical service schools and uh, 
(coughs) I got to study with some, not long times, but short periods of 
time, I got to study with uh, several PHDs in various professions. One 
was uh, Doctor Immits, down in Hollywood, Florida (15:00), or Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. He headed up an NDRC team, and I operated a 
visual school for him a, a technical visual school for him and put 1,700 
students through that. Uh, and Doctor Wilts of the, applied physics 
laboratory at John Hopkins University, I worked with him a bit on the 
development on optical principles and radar transmission and 
reception and uh, that was quite brilliant. So, yeah, I had a wonderful 
experience. 


15:53 
CD: Sure sounds like it. 


AH: Yeah I did. 


CD: I really appreciate you sharing it with us today. Really do. Thank 
you very much. 


Crew: Room tone 


16:15 
(Room tone) 


Interview with Gery Porter 17:47 


18:09 


CD: If we could just start by introducing yourself and telling us where 
you’re from. 


18:14 

GP: Well I’m Gery Porter um, originally from Texas as I mentioned a 
minute ago, but came to California when I was 18 ‘cause I looked 
around one day in Texas and said there has to be a better place and I 
found one. And I had lived in California a couple of years, a couple of 
months rather, and the navy looked good to me so uh, I signed up. 
And that was in 1940 and I'd been in the navy uh, 13 months before 
Pearl Harbor. And uh... 


18:46 
CD: What made you want to join the navy? 


18:48 

GP: One thing was security because it was into the depression, jobs 
were not too easy to find, good jobs anyway. (19:00) I was just, a 
young, man with not too much to fall back on and uh, the navy looked 
pretty good. So, after investigating it a little bit and talking to a few 
white hats around San Diego I thought, well that’s worth a try, so I 
signed up for 6 years. 


19:21 
CD: Could you tell us a story of your enlistment, how old you were? 
Where you enlisted? 


19:26 

GP: I enlisted in San Diego at age 18, and a half I guess you’d say. 
And uh, I, my folks had, had died, so I had no legal guardian, at that 
time you had to be 21, so when I, went to the navy and they decided 
that I might make a pretty good swabby, they helped me make 
arrangements to go to juvenile court in San Diego. The judge made 
(20:00) me awarded in court and signed my papers and I became a 
swabby. Went to boot camp in San Diego in November 1940. 


20:11 
CD: Tell us how you were... (murmurs off screen)... What were you 
trained as? What was your job? And where were you assigned? 


20:23 

GP: I didn’t know what I was going to do when I went in, but in boot 
camp they gave us opportunities, give us tests, and give us 
opportunities to uh, uh select and try for a particular school, so I 
asked for machinist school and uh, passed the test high enough to get 
to go so that’s where I went. 


20:46 

CD: I’m going to have to ask you to hold because there’s a jet taking 
off. 

(waiting for jet sound to go away) 


21:12 
CD: So again, they were testing you, as backup... 


GP: I passed the test successfully for the machinist school and I was 
sent to Great Lakes Navel Station in Illinois for one month of class 
work. And then we went to the Ford plant in Deerburn, Michigan 
under the ospercies of the Ford trade school, training program. Spent 
3 months there, and uh, graduating from there, we were the first 
group that graduated from that new school. From there went back, 
came back to San Diego and uh, I was assigned to the West Virginia 
and after waiting about 2 or 3 weeks in San Diego I caught a 
transport out to Pearl Harbor and boarded the West Virginia in June, 
40... 41. 


22:03 
CD: When you heard you were going to Pearl Harbor What’d you 
think? 


22:08 

GP: I thought, that’s in Hawaii I’ll be glad to see what it looks like. 
And I wondered if they raised pearls there, I guess at one time they 
did. 


22:18 
CD: When you got to Hawaii, tell me what you saw, what you felt 
when you looked around where you were. 


23:31 
CD: Did you ah, could you tell us what life was like on Hawaii prior to 
December 7%? 


23:38 

GP: It was nice, uh there was an awful lot of service men you go over 
into town in Honolulu, which is were most of us went, although you 
could go some of the other areas and I did, see other parts of the 
island. But, downtown San, Honolulu was pretty crowded with 
servicemen because there were a lot of, all of the 3 services (24:00) 
there, a lot of men. Well there was a lot of things to do, there was um, 
parks to go to, sights to see on the island, recreation areas and there 
was always the bars if somebody wanted to spend their time there, 
but I enjoyed my liberties there because of the climate, that was fair, 
it was all laid back. I was pretty happy there. 


24:27 
CD: Did you have any notion that things were getting strange 
between Japan and the United States? 


CD: Were you aware of any preparations for something like this to 
happen at Pearl Harbor? Was anything starting to change in late part 
of November in what you were doing, in normal routine? 


26:54 
CD: I have to ask you to pause again 
(crew talking) 


27:09 
CD: Talking about preparations prior, a couple weeks prior. 


27:54 
CD: Was there any tension among the servicemen and the Japanese 
American population of Hawaii at that time? 


28:31 

CD: Do you remember what you were, what the day of the 6" was 
like, the last day of peace? Do you remember what you did? Where 
you were? 


28:38 

GP: It was on a Saturday and we had what they called holiday routine 
on Saturday. Uh, I think we, kinda scrub things down Saturday 
morning and had the rest of the afternoon pretty much off. And uh, I 
didn’t have liberty that night and I was on mess detail, so I had to set 
up mess tables, we fed family style so I had to set up mess tables for 
the ten men in my section and uh, so I did that 3 times a day, 3 meals 


29:40 (end) 


